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TRIBUTES TO FRIEDRICH RATZEL. 



On the ninth of August the telegraph announced to the scientific 
world the sad news of the death of Friedrich Ratzel, the geographer 
of the University of Leipzig. 

One of the most productive investigators, one of the most in- 
spiring teachers, of our science has passed away with him, and the 
story of his life is one of the few true stories of a genius finding his 
way in spite of circumstances which seemed to lead to quite a differ- 
ent end. He was born at Karlsruhe, Baden, and educated to be a 

pharmacist. But he 
soon found out that 
he wanted a deeper 
knowledge of nature 
than that secured in 
this profession, and, 
while serving his ap- 
prenticeship, spent his 
leisure hours in pre- 
paring for the exami- 
nation that should 
admit him to the Uni- 
versity. He was suc- 
cessful, and at Heidel- 
berg, Jena, Berlin, 
Cette,and Montpellier 
studied zoology with 
the prominent teach- 
ers of that science, 
taking his doctor's 
degree at old Heidel- 
berg. A series of zoo- 
logical sketches pub- 
lished during his stay in Southern France established his relations 
to the Cologne Gazette, and as correspondent of that paper he first 
became a traveller, visiting the countries of Southern Europe until 
the Franco-German war called him back to serve his country. On 
his return from the battlefield he went to Munich to study geology 
and geography, and from there set out on new travels to the United 
States, Mexico, and Cuba. These are the travels to which we owe 
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his valuable publications on America and American conditions, cul- 
minating in the "Geography of the United States," the best work 
on this country written by a foreigner, and whose second volume 
has recently been republished as the " Political Geography of the 
United States." 

It was during those years that the transition from the naturalist 
to the geographer seems to have become manifest, so that when he 
returned he settled at Munich as a private docent of geography at 
the Institute of Technology of that city. He was soon promoted 
to a full professorship, which he held until called to Leipzig as 
Richthofen's successor in 1886. 

It has been a most fortunate circumstance for the development 
of geography that it should have had within the same generation 
two such leaders as Richthofen and Ratzel — the one to revise the 
geography of the earth; the other, that of man. While the former 
availed himself of the methods of geology to put geography on a 
scientific basis, Ratzel took hold of the awakening of the historical 
and political sciences to the consciousness of the laws of nature 
underlying their progress in order to establish what is now recog- 
nized in the geographic world as Anthropogeography. The two vol- 
umes bearing this title — the famous Ethnology, the Political Geography, 
and, finally, Earth and Life — all tell the great story of the depen- 
dence of man upon the soil, of the interdependence of geography, 
history, and sociology. We need not dwell here on the revolution 
brought about by these books in the geographic world; we all have 
lived through part of it. But what ought to be emphasized over 
and over again in any appreciation of Ratzel's work is that he never, 
like the school of Ritter, whose successor he is to a certain extent, 
over-estimated this special phase of the 'science. He was as far 
from making geography the handmaid of history as he was from 
considering it only as a branch of the natural sciences. In all his 
works he reminds us over and over again of the Janus-like double- 
facedness of geography, and his interest in physiographic problems 
was just as intense as that in the geography of man. The study of 
glaciers and neve in the Alps was a specialty of his from the earliest 
times to the last, and his investigations on snow-lines have been 
epoch-making for that study. He was one of the first to take up 
Chamberlin's new theories in a German university course, and one 
of his last studies deals with the scientific problems in scenology. 
He often reminds one of Humboldt in the universality of his inter- 
ests and information. 

No wonder, then, that he should have been one of the most in- 
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spiring teachers, especially for mature students. Exacting he was, 
to be sure, and his favour was not to be gained by the faultless reci- 
tation of paragraphs of a text-book or note-book. Himself an 
indefatigable worker, he required the highest effort also from his 
students. But whoever gave proof that he had really come to work 
found in him the most kind, helpful, inspiring friend from that 
minute on forever afterwards. In his room at the Geographic 
Seminar he was accessible to everybody, and, no matter how busy 
he was, his cordial handshake was always the same, his advice 
always as cheerfully given as if nothing else were more important 
than the matter just brought before him. It seemed as if, remem- 
bering the difficulties of his own youth, he had made it the pur- 
pose of his life to help those who were fighting a struggle similar 
to the one he had fought. " I am thankful to every diligent stu- 
dent," he once wrote to a former pupil, "who gives me his confi- 
dence and enables me to impart from my experience. I want to 

BE MORE THAN A WALKING CYCLOPEDIA OR COLLECTION OF EXER- 
CISES." He never coveted popularity; yet his lectures became 
more popular from year to year. When he founded the Geographic 
Seminar, it was started with accommodations for 16 members; it 
had 130 members at the time of his death. 

The untimeliness of his death makes his loss still greater than 
it would have been in any case ; those who have watched the trend 
of his work during the last few years know that it will be an 
irreparable loss to geography to be bereft of what he would still 
have given us had he reached the term of life set by the Psalmist. 
It has often been asked why it was that, with all his new ideas, 
Ratzel had not established a regular school of geographers, such as 
Ritter's or Richthofen's. This is partly due to the fact that the 
majority of geography students at Leipzig are prospective teachers, 
who, in their professional work, have little leisure to go on with 
independent research beyond the work of their doctor's theses; 
partly to this, that Ratzel himself did not care so very much to re- 
duce his teachings to such convenient formulas, such a precise 
system of axioms, upon which a regular school can be established. 
He had not yet arrived at the point where a man draws up the 
results of a life's work. He sowed his seed liberally for the use of 
any one who would take care of it; he did not concern himself so 
much about planting it in regular furrows. That part of the work 
he left to his later years, or to those who would come after him. 
His " Earth and Life " seems to have been the first attempt in this 
direction; unfortunately enough, it will remain his only one. It 
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will be the most sacred duty of those who call themselves his fol- 
lowers to take care of this previous legacy. This will be the most 
appropriate tribute to the memory of the great master whose work 
has been an inspiration to the whole geographical world, and who, 
like Humboldt and Ritter, will always be remembered as one of the 
pathfinders and classic authors of our science. 

Martha Krug Genthe. 

Professor Friedrich Ratzel, who died in Germany on August 9th, 
was perhaps the most eminent geographer of Europe. His great 
achievement was in anthropogeography, which he was the first to 
raise to the rank of a science, based upon close inductive reasoning 
from an extensive body of facts. Ratzel had his forerunners in 
Buckle, Ritter, Peschel, and others, but their conclusions lacked 
the solid foundation as well as the completeness which character- 
izes Ratzel's work. Therefore his name will always be associated 
with the science of anthropogeography, as Adam Smith's is with 
that of political economy. 

Though Ratzel had to his credit a long series of books dealing 
with his specialty, and by thirty years of research and literary 
activity had almost, single-handed, worked out a remarkably com- 
plete body of scientific principles, those who knew the youthful 
spirit of the man, his capacity for intellectual expansion, and his 
far-reaching plans of investigation feel that he still had large con- 
tributions to make to the science of anthropogeography. 

Ratzel died when yet in his prime. He would have reached his 
sixtieth birthday on August 28th — a day for which his students at 
the University of Leipzig had planned an elaborate celebration. A 
man of vigorous and commanding appearance, he combined many 
lovable human qualities with his brilliant intellect, and he showed 
always a certain open-mindedness which made him in the eyes of 
his pupils the highest type of the scientist. 

In his early manhood Ratzel travelled extensively in America, 
and afterwards wrote two comprehensive treatises on the geography 
of the United States and of Mexico. 

Ellen Churchill Semple 

(Seaside House, Atlantic City). 



